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CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Under — —— of the Society of Friends, at Chanpaqua, West 


This Institution is pleasantly and healthfully situated amongst 
the hills of West Chester Co., N. Y.,one mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New York. 

The school buildiug is new and spacious, having been erected 
under the care of » committee, who have st the heal 
comfort and safety of the pupils, in its construction. The Schoo 
is intended to furnish the youth of both sexes with a liberal, 
thorough and pra ‘tical edacatirn, to fit them for the duties of life. 

The first term of sixteen weeks will commence on Second-day, 
llth mo. 7th, 1870. For circulars or other informatirn address 

MELLIS 8. TILTON, Superintendea 


1022 tf Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2ist. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and clo3e 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuartss H. Daruinetor, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DaRLineton. 
Assistants—Sipxgy P. Sressrys, 

Euma J. Nizgs. 

This Inititation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accossi- 

ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
to pursue a Cali College course, vet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a promivent chareeteristic. 
For further particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 
cation a specialty. 

No one has ever attended. who has not improved his 

PENMANSHIP. 





A highly improved 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
elaborate in d real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 
ness man in a business way. 
TEACHING BY EXPERTS. 
LR gee ar ome ne eee and” not oy to the 
ye fessional in extent and paren n exercise. 
scat inpi cin wlan een 
exce 8 calle 0 i 
Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 


struction. 
EVENING SESSIONS 
October ist to April 1st. 
ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 


cuted mptiy. 
AOOOUNTS XpsusTED, and books examined and set- 
led. 108, fw. sw. 


SELLING OFF TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
M.A. SHAW, 

N. E. cor. of Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 

Offers her entire stock of CHINA, GLASS, and 


FRIENDS ALMANACS FOR 4871. 


A ISSUED BY 
Friends’ Publication Association. 
Containing a list of Friends’ Meetings, also 
Clerks or Correspondents, und other use- 
ful information. * 
For sale, with other Friends’ books, by 
T. E. Chapman, General Agent, 701 Arch St., Phila. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr-, 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Eli M. Lamb, Lombard, & Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Benj. Strattav, Richmond, Ind. 
Robert Hatton, Selma, Ohio. Eli Garretson, Salem, 
Ohio. Sarah W. Haines, Westchester, Pa. George 
O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. Jno. J. Cornell, Mendon 
Centre, N. Y. John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
Rebecca W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington 
Del. Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. Levi K. 
Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. Nathaniel 
Richardson, Byberry, Pa. Griffith John, Bear Gap 
Pa. Dr. E. Michener, Toughkenamon, Pa. Lewis 
Palmer, Concordville, Pa. Willis Corkran, New 
Hope, Md. Mordecai T. Bartram, Rdgemont, Del. 
Co., Pa. Ellis Eves, Millville, Pa. S. Mickle 
Ogden, Upper Greenwich, N. J. Jesse Webster 
Jr., Smyrna, Pa. 1028, 2t. 
Friends’ Central Ory Goods 
fiends’ Central Dry Goods Store 
We have now en attractive stock of goods for 
Friends, suitable for the present and approaching 
season. 
French Merinos, in dark Brown & London smoke. 
Bomb:zines and Alpacas, iu Olive Browns. 
Satin du Chenes, in dark Browns and Modes. 
Black Silks, purchased before the advance. 
Brown and London Smoke Silks. 
2 checked Silks. 
Alpacas, a specialty, from 37c. to $1.37. 
Bound Thibet ghasis, anus shades. 7 
- sues and unbound Blanket Shawls in great va- 
ety. 
White India Silk Shoulder Shawls. 
Wide Black India Silk for Aprons. 
Wool Fiannels in all best makes. 
Canton Flannels, from 120. to 500. 
Table Linens, Towela and Napkins. 
Cloths and Cassimeres, a assortment. 
Book Muslins, Blond Tarlton & Bobinet for caps. ' 
Large Bandana and Pongee Hdkfs. : 
Wool De Bege, very scarce. 
De Laines and Calicoes expressly for Friends. 
Blankets in all the best makes, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch 8ts., Philad. 


85 416 snwe 


ONE OR TWO YUUNG MEN can be accommo- 


FANCY ARTICLES, at reduced prices, for cash. | dated in a Friends’ family, at a moderate price. 
1029 wawi 1029 tf 


Apply at this office. 









































FRIEX D8’ 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Spite. 


WILMINGTON 
FIC 


N. Wee inh on estnut is 


fA: 


GEO. F TURNER, Gen. Agent and Aton Attorne 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 
Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fuar- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
ENERGY, ECONOMY. 





EQUITY, 
BOARD OF DIRECTOBS. 

Jouy P. McLean, Epw. Brinenorst, Jx., 

Wustiam Boss, Wiuuam G. Gissons, 

Tuomas D. Wess, Groner W. Sromz, 

Warum Cansy, Jouy V. Rucz, 

Grorce W. Boss, Wuuiaxw H. Swirr, 

Wuiam 8. Hiss, Samve. Bancrort, Jz. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services ef 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


MUTUAL FIRE INSUR’NCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
708 ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y. ‘ T.ELLEWOOD CHAPMAN, 8eo'y. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to eoler and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire- Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bzit’s interest 

in the business, will again give whole attention to the same. 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor am with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


For the Fall and Winter of 1870. 


We invite attention to the following: 

All-wool Empress Cloths, dark browns and modes, 
imported expressly for the plain trade. 

SILK POPLINS, plain shades. 

SILK BRILLANTINE, new and very desirable. 

SATIN DE CHENES, 'VELOURS, &e. 

Single and Double Blanket Shawls, bound and 
with fringes. Thibet Shawls, choice shades. 

Seal-skin, Vicuna Shawls. Shawls bound to order. 

Book Muslin and Hdk’fs. TARLTAN FOR CAPS. 

BLACK SILKS, selected with care, to give satis- 
faction. MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR. 

Prints, Muslins, Table Linens, &c. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS, 


: b hil 
268 ath | Second St., Bet. Market and Chestnut, Phila. 
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FOR SALE, 


A valuable Farm, containing about 56 acres 
in Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philadelphia, withiy 
} mile of the Meeting-house. Good neighborhood 
easy of access by boat or cars, and stage. 

For further information, apply to 

101 Wmm. f EMMOR COMLY, 

144 North Seventh St., Phila, 


SPENRRUIL RRS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
ether Slate work on hand or made to order. Allo, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER. 


420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 
_ 917.1210 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. |: 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such ; 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the E 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to 

KE. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 

813 © Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents es be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 101 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 
Taylor & Jackson’s Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 

All who are interested in the thorough, practical 
education of the youth of either sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
facilities. Next school, year commences 9th mo. 5th. 

730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, Principal 

MILTON JACKSON, M.8. rt incipals. 


WM. HEAC 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 Filbert St., Philadel phia. 
I have purchased the rig zht to.uae Dr. 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Precerver, which ot at 
with packing a body in Ice. 820 wmmf 


WANTED, 

A good and reliable woman to do the work in a 
small family. Call at north-east corner of Franklin 
and Jefferson Sts., Phila., or Cayuga 8t., Nicetown. 

1022 1t THOMAS L. PRICE. 
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‘““TAXE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS. 


ern ne 


GOMMONICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 


EMMOR COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
ic? OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

The Paper is issued every week at Three Dollars per 
annum. To Ciubs of four or more, out of the city, $2.50 each. 
Agents for Clubs will be expected to pay for the entire Club, 
tn one payment, SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that subscriptions, particularly those in CLUBS, 
should commence at ‘re beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail must be in Checks, Drafts, or 
P. O. Money Orpers; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by 
mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 536.) 

17th. Our poor bodies, these mortal bodies 
are of small account when compared with 
the immortal soul; and yet the body should 
claim a suitable share of our attention, 
but we should have a special care that the 
body does not cause the soul to sin. If we 
have duly considered how we are constituted 
and endowed, we have found there are many 
and various propensities, desires, affections, 
cravings and inclinations pertaining to the 
natural man that seek to be gratified. These, 
or any of them, being suffered to enlist the 
mind and will, will lead into undue indul- 
gence and fleshly gratifications not allowed 
by Wisdom and Truth. The body may then 
be said to cause the soul to sin. But when 
diligent heed is taken to the Light of Truth, 
and the teachings of Divine grace are attend- 
ed to, preservation from sin is known, and all 
within us being kept under the control and 
government of the great regulating Principle, 
graciously given as the rule and guide of life 
and practice, all goes on harmoniously, ail 
our faculties conferred upon us by the All- 
wise Creator answer the end designed by the 
Giver—God is glorified and man created anew 
in Christ Jesus—and abiding in tbe Light is 
saved from sin. 

24th. I have said in my heart, What a won- 
derful being is man, capable of great improve- 
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ment and advancement in virtue and in know- 


ledge; and yet in comparison to the great 
Creator, who made and created all things, how 
small and insignificant does man appear. The 
kingly prophet who was used to consider the 
greatness of the Divine Power and Majesty, 
and his own weakness, and his need of help 
superior to his own, holds this language in 
addressing Deity —“ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what 
is man that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him?’ And 
speaking respecting himself, says—“ I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and that my soul 
knoweth right well.” Hence it appears he 
used to look into himself and consider what 
manner of man he was. And it would be 
well for us to consider what manner of beings 
we are, our aim and end. . It may be that we 
have not a greater lesson to learn than rightly 
to know ourselves. Man is the last great 
work of the All-wise and benevolent Creator 
in this lower world, and is a twofold being, 
designed to occupy the position in the chain 
of beings as the connecting link between the 
material and immaterial, between this world 
and the next or the spirit land. Man, as a 
creature of this world, partakes of the nature 
of other animals, though endowed with more 
noble gifts than they. Had not a super 
natural gift been conferred upon him, he could 
not have filled the noble and dignified station 
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designed for him, which is no less than to glo- 
rify God, and enjoy Him forever. To ena- 
ble man to answer the great end of his being, 
a Divine gift was conferred upon him to en- 
lignten his reason and enable him to govern 
himself and the creatures under his care. This 
heavenly gift was called, ia the account we 
have of the beginning, the breath of life. Its 
teachings and instructions are called the Lord 
speaking to man—the word of the Lord nigh 
in the heart—and those who diligently heark- 
ened unto and obeyed it, are said to have 
walked with God—to have been righteous in 
their generation. They that disregarded it, 
rejected its reproofs, and turned away from 
its instructions, became vain and evil in their 
imaginations, corrupted themselves and one 
another, and were the authors of their own 
misery. 

This divine and saving principle of Life 
and Light from God, is called by many names 
in the Scriptures, but it is unchangeable in 
itself. It was eminently exemplified in, and 
set forth by the greatest of all the prophets—the 
Lord Jesus. It is called the word of God— 
the Spirit of Truth—the Light of Christ— 
Christ within the hope of glory—the law of 
the Spirit of Life—the grace of God—the in- 
grafted Word which is able to save the soul. 

When all pertaining to the natural man, 
submits to and is brought under the Divine 

overnment, then the kingdom comes—the 
Seavey Father’s will is done. All would 
like to be the children of the Kingdom. But 
the cross, the cross—this seems to be the 
stumbliug stone and rock of offence even to 
professed Christians. It is hard to deny self, 
to die to self, though without it the resurrec- 
tion into the Life of Christ cannot be known. 
May all, then, submit and bring the propen- 
sities of the creaturely mind and will into sub- 
jection to the Life and Light within. 

27th. Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders—a profitable meeting. A number of 
Friends from other meetings. 

28th. Quarterly Meeting. A number of 
ministers from other Quarters were present. 
The meeting was held to general satisfaction. 

Ninth mo. 6th. Monthly Meeting. John 
the divine wrote in his revelations—I saw 
an angel ftying through the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach, say- 
ing, Fear God and give glory to His name, 
for the hour of His judgment is come. Fear 
God—have a reverence for His Divine Ma- 
jesty, and live under a sense of our own frailty, 
and the need we have of Divine aid to enable 
us 80 to live as not to offend against Him— 
that is to fear to transgress His righteous law 
and light. None can give glory to His Name 
but they who wait to be instructed by Him. 
No one can glorify Him in doing their own 
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works, however good they may suppose them 
to be. When a king, or government appoints 
an ambassador, and sends him to another 
kingdom or nation, if he were to undertake to 


transact business, however good he might * 


suppose it to be, for which he had received no 
instruction from those who sent him, his pre- 
suming to do so would not be acceptable. 

7th. We attended Eastbranch Meeting. 
Both of us were led to speak in the meeting 
for the encouragement and edification of the 
few assembled. 

17th. They that are faithful in little things, 
(I speak in regard to Divine requisitions,) 
they that are faithful in little things, shall 
have greater things committed unto them. 
They that are obedient and take diligent heed 
to the little light they have, shall see more 
light, shall know an increase of it. But if 
the little light we may have is disregarded, 
darkness will increase in the mind, and if 
continued in, the mind will become more and 
more clouded, till it may be shut up in dark- 
ness. And if there is a neglecting, or turning 
away from little things—those that appear so 
to the eye of human reason unenlightened by 
the Divine Light; such will fall by little and 
little, and grow weaker and weaker, and will 
not know an overcoming of the enemies of the 
soul’s peace and happiness—will not know a 
being healed of their spiritual maladies. Giv- 
ing way to human reasonings, how it hinders 
progress in Divine Life and knowledge !—con- 
clu ing there is no religion in this, that or the 
other little thing—that they are not worth 
minding—can’t be any good in such things— 
no virtue in them ! This kind of reasoning 
Se advancement in the way and know- 
edge of life and salvation, and prevents our 
being healed of the leprosy of sin—as it would 
have prevented Naaman the Syrian from 
being healed of his leprosy, if he had not given 
up his high notions and consented to try that 
simple thing which, in his human reasonings, 
he despised as having no virtue in it, nor 
sabe to heal. The word of the Lord, or the 

ivine requisition the Prophet sent him, he 
turned from in a rage, it was so mortifying to 
his pride and high notions. “Go and wash 
in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall 
come again unto thee, and thou shalt be clean.” 
But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and 
said: “I thought He would surely come out 
to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
piace, and recover the leper. Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in 
them and be clean?” But when he was que- 
ried with—If the Prophet had bidden thee do 
some great thing, wouldst thou not have done 
it? How much rather then when he saith to 
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thee, Wash and be clean? he humbled him- 
self, and went down into Jordan, and dipped 
himself seven times. He tried the simple 
remedy—the little thing his human reasoning 
had despised, and he was healed of his lep- 
rosy. Sh, then, how changed were his views 
in regard to the Prophet, and he returned to 
reward him. But the prophet refused any re- 
ward, and turned Naaman’s attention to the 
God of Israel, by whose power he was recov- 
ered of his leprosy. 

1851. Tenth mo. 12th. Meeting pretty well 
attended for a dull, cloudy day. My wife 
livingly engaged in gospel communication to 
our edification. Spoke of the importance of 
the object for which we were assembled—and 
also of the solemnity of performing acceptable 
worship to the great and Almighty Being who 
sees us just as we are, and knows our thoughts 
—who is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
the spirit of our minds. And who spreads 
His table plentifully supplied with spiritual 
nourishment for the sustenance of every soul 
that is thus waiting uron and trusting in Him 
—and such there were in that assembly. A 
precious solemnity was over the meeting. 

16th. I attended Pennsbury Meeting—ex- 
pressed a few words in regard to innocency of 
mind, and purity of heart—that it was a great 
attainment, and it required care and watchful- 
ness to attain to it—that it was worth more 
than it cost—that it constituted happiness— 
that it seemed to me there could not be any 
true, substantial happiness without it. 

17th. Priscilla Cadwalader, accompanied by 
Hannah Lukens, had an appointed meeting 
at our meeting house. A full meeting. Pris- 
cilla, after considerable time of silence and 
deep spiritual travail, spoke in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and power many gospel 
truths—not speculative, but practical—begin- 
ning in these words: Who shall speak in the 
name of the Lord? Our God is a consuming 
fire—that none but those who are obedient to 
His law, and have known Him to consume 
sin by the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
with fire in the soul, can speak in the name 
of the Lord—that obedience was all He re- 
quired—that disobedience expelled from Kden 
—that Eden could not be regained or enjoyed 
but by obedience—that reason, though a noble 
gift, could not know God but by Divine il- 
lumination and revelation—that Christ was 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden— 
that the believing and obedient freely partake 
of the fruit—that the flaming sword at the 
east of the garden was the lovo of God to cut 
down, and consume alj the transgressing na- 
ture, and subject all the propensities of the 
mind and will, to the wlll of God. These and 
such subjects were extensively spoken of and 
illustrated. 
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18th. My wife and I attended the meeting 
appointed for our friend P. C. at Pennsbury, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. P. preached the gospel— 
had a sense given her of the state of the mem- 
bers of the meeting, and was much favored in 
bearing testimony to the Truth, inviting to 
obedience, and warning against disregardin 
and rejecting the offers of Divine love an 
mercy. After a long and interesting commu- 
nication, she bowed in solemn supplication. 

27th. Preparative Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. 

29th. Meeting, Preparative. My wife en- 
gaged in the exercise of the ministry to edi- 
fication, and the encouragement of the honest- 
hearted. Spoke of the trials, afflictions, &c., 
that humanity is subject to—that they have 
a tendency to wean the mind and affections 
from earthly things, and to turn ittoseek enjoy- 
ment in that which is heavenly and durable 
—that the blessed Master was a man of sor- 
row, and acquainted with grief—that we should 
be willing, whilst in the Toit, to fill up our 


portion of suffering, that we might be prepared 
to enjoy in the end that peace, bliss and hap- 
piness which has been the reward of the right- 
The meeting was 


eous in all generations. 
solemnized. 

The Queries were answered quite full 
enough. 

Eleventh mo. 8th. It is impressive on my 
mind to testify That there cannot be any 
true and genuine Christianity without a belief 
in the inner Divine law and light, in its effi- 
cacy, and sufficiency as the rule of life and 
practice, graciously provided and offered by 
the All-wise Creator to the acceptance of each 
individual of the human family, as the guide 
and safe conductor through this state of pro- 
bation. 

But a bare belief in this Christian doctrine 
is not enough—it cannot save us. It is need- 
ful that we attend to its teachings, and obey 
its warning voice. Hear and obey, and thy 
soul shall live. This is Divine immediate rev- 
elation, which has not ceased, and it shows 
every rational attentive mind what is right 
and what is wrong, what we ought to do and 
what we ought not to do. We may see by 
this true Light that lighteth every one that 
cometh into the world, what is acceptable to 
God and what is not so—what He requires of 
us, and what He does not. And He requires 
nothing of _ either to do or refrain from, 
that will not be best for us, and tend to pro- 
mote our peace, happiness and well-being in 
this life and in the life to come. This holy 
and Divine Principle of Life and Light from 
God, is that alone which can bring to the 
knowledge of Him. As the willing, obedient 
soul submits to its overshadowing power and 
influence, Christ the Son of God is formed 


‘ 
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within, and as the creature is passive, and 
abiding in faith and obedience does nothing 
to hinder, there is a gradual growth from a 
child to a young man, and a strong man in 
the Lord, confessing indeed Christ come in 
the flesh. These can say in truth—Unto usa 
child is born, unto us a Son is given, the gov- 
ernment shall be upon His shoulders—-of the in- 
crease of His government and peace there shall 
benoend. This itis that brings to the know- 
ledge of God—-that reveals the Father. As said 
the blessed and holy Jesus: Noman knoweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal Him. : 

9th, Meeting. The young people were cau- 
tioned to beware of snares and temptations 
that might await them, which, if not resisted, 
would lead into embarrassments, entangle- 
ments and the loss of innocency and peace. 

23d. Meeting pretty well attended but si 
lent. Toward evening Joseph S. Walton 
brought Phebe Hadley and Ann Kent here. 
They put up for the night. 

24th. A fine, pleasant morning for the time 
of year. My wife and I accompanied the 


Friends to Burlington Quarterly Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders at Crosswicks, There 
were several other strangers in attendance. 
Truth had the victory. It was, I believe, a 
rofitable meeting. 

26th. We accompanied Phebe Hadley and 
others to Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders at Middletown. Joseph Davis 
and wife, from Valley Meeting, were in at- 
tendance. I thought we had a good meeting. 
Several strangers expressed their feelings, 
either before or when the business was trans- 
acting. 

27th. We had a good Quarterly Meeting. 
Elizabeth M. Davis and Phebe Hadley bore 
testimony to the Truth. Notice was given of 
several meetings for Phebe. The partition 
was closed. The business was conducted to 
general satisfaction. 

30th. Meeting. Silent till near the close, 
when it was impressed upon my mind to speak 
a word of encouragement to the youth and 
young people who were piously disposed, and 
to entreat them not to suffer anything to steal 
away from them, or rob them of the peace 
that would be their portion if they were watch- 
ful and obedient to all required of them by 


the Lord our Creator—the Redeemer of the 
faithful. 


(To be continued.) 


—_——499—- 


Axnour three days before the death of John 
Richardson, he spoke as follows, several 
Friends being in his room: “ Friends in the 
beginning, if they had health and liberty, were 
not easily diverted from paying their tribute 
of worship to the Almighty on week-days as 
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well as First-days; but after a while when 
outward sufferings ceased, life and zeal de. 
cayed, ease, and the spirit of the world took 
place with many, and thus it became custom. 
ary for one or two out of a family to attend 
meeting, and to leave their children much at 
home; parents, also, if worldly concerns were 
in the way, could neglect their week-day 
meetings sometimes; yet be willing to hold 
the name, and plead excuse because of a busy 
time, or the like; but J believe that such a 
departure from primitive integrity ever did, 
and ever will, occasion a withering from the 
life of true religion.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


Such is the Scripture command. It is also 
added “that men seeing your good works 
may glorify your Father.” Why shall the 
sight of our good works induce others to glori- 
fy the Father? Simply because the example 
of well-doizng always tends to influence others 
for good. And it is this true life—this doing 
the “ Divine will on earth as it is in Heaven,” 
by which alone the Father is glorified. God 
is not glorified by the mere sound of hallelu- 
jahs and anthems of praise, nor by an unfelt 
or formal reverential demeanor when profess- 
ing to appear in His holy presence, but by 
doing well allour daily duties; by living a 
pure and earnest life in obedience to the Di- 
vine law, thus fulfilling the design of the 
Creator. 

To live fully up to our own present knowl- 
edge of truth and duty, is the way whereby 
we shall come to a greater knowledge of the 
Divine will, and be able to glorify the Father 
by a life in harmony with His laws; whether 
these pertain to our physical, mental or spir- 
itual nature. We should follow the light, and 
be obedient in all things, remembering that 
all duties are religious duties. It would be 
well for us who profess to follow the light, prayer- 
fully to inquire whether our lives correspond 
with the profession we make before the world; 
whether our words and deeds in all our inter- 
course with men, give evidence that we are 
guided by Divine Light. 

And if our lives give a full affirmative ans- 
wer to this query, we should be able to ex- 
plain intelligently the operation of this 
“light,” and how itis to be known from the 
false lights that are set up in the world, and 
we would embrace every right opportunity to 
give to the honest enquirer a “ reason for the 
faith that is in us,” and a plain explanation 
of that faith, and of the testimonies we profess 
to hold. Do not refer the questioner to an- 
cient Friends’ writings--which may appear 
too voluminous for such to read, and which 
are couched in language which they are un- 
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accustomed to; but give the truth-seeker our | stand Religion to consist in a true and noble 
own individual convictions, in simple words | life in accordance with the best knowledge we 
that shall need no explanation. are able to obtain, and in obedience to the in- 

When we have a light that will not only | tuitions of 7 and promptings for good, that 






direct our own footsteps, but help to illumi- | the Creator 
nate a brother’s pathway,—then that brother 
will rejoice to walk with us. When our good 
works for the benefit of suffering humanity 
are seen of men,—when they know of our un- 
ceasing efforts to remove the temptations that 
beset tne unwary, then will such turn in 
kindly sympathy to us. No matter whether 
the especial work oe be against the devasta- 
ting evils of Inteniperance in our midst, 
against the profligate extravagance of the 
land, or against a hard-hearted “ grinding of 








as implanted in every human 


soul,—these being the gift of God unto man, 
assisting us to communion with the Father of 
Spirits, and enabling us to live in harmony 
with the Divine source of all good. 


Wm. Luioyp. 
Makefield, 10th mo. 15th, 1870. 


9 ee 
A LETTER. 
A letter has been sent us for publication, 


In it the writer directs attention to several ar- 


ticles that have appeared in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, in which he felt especial interest, viz. 
“Errors of the Cave,” 2d mo. 5th, page 773, 
“ Are we to have a new Religion,” 2d mo. 
12th, page 789; “ Religion in the Public 
Schools,” same date, page 793; “ Friends 
Principle and Profession,” 2d mo. 19th, page 
805; “What is a Christian?” page 810; 








the facesof the poor,” or aught else that makes 
sin and sorrow prevail among men. The 
true-hearted worker in one good cause will 
have a sympathetic feeling for those whose 
mission may be in some other part of the vine- 
yard. And this mutual labor begets a feeling 
of brotherhood and liberality that makes it 
easy to understand each other’s faith. When 
the “good fruit of the tree” is seen, and the 


warming influence of a benevolent life is felt, 
then will the seeking soul turn instinctively 
to the Fountain from whence such sweet 
waters flow. 

I hope the time is coming when the youth 
among us, will no longer have to seek amid 
form and creed for spirit-food ; when the hun- 
gry soul shall no more exclaim, “ Who shall 
show us any good?” Oh! may there be an 
earnest labor for more religions life and growth 
among us; that we may no longer hold forth 
a traditional religion that we know not of; 
that we may no longer be found giving “a 
stone” unto those who come “asking for 
bread ;” that we may no longer be content to 
live upon the bread our fathers have earned, 
or, in slothful ease, warm ourselves by the fire 
their earnest souls have kindled. Let us be 
up and doing; there is need of work for the 
promotion of pure and simple religion. We 
all have our mission for the good of human 
kind. ‘The fields are white unto harvest, and 
the needed labor would infuse life and 
warmth into our whole being, and we should 
no more need to warm by another’s fire, for 
light and heat would then glow within us. 

May the First-day schools and like in- 
strumentalities help to speed the day, when 
the people shall be more in love with religion 
because its plain and simple teachings are bet- 


ter understood, when it shall be divested of 


the traditional furms and unreasonable dog- 
mas that the past ages have wrapped around 








“What the Hands find to do, that do,” 8th 
mo. 20th, page 390. The writer adds : 


My earnest prayer is, that whatever thy 


hands find to do and thou hast a heart in do- 


ing, that thou wilt do “with all thy might, 
mind and strength.” We have each our mis- 


sion in the world—our work to do for the good of 


human kind, and with prayerful heart weshould 
each seek the field wherein that labor may be 
most needed, or best done. And thongh we may 
do but little for the happiness of those around 
us, or who are to live after us in the world, 
yetthe earnest, sincereeffort to doeven the little 
may immeasureably bless, benefit, and lift up, 
our own souls. No true disciple of Jesus may 
be long content to work for himself alone, 
either for the blessings of this life, or that to 
come. The great and loving heart—if suffer- 
ed to come in contact with its fellows, will in- 
stinctively go out in yearnings for their good ; 
will not be content to enjoy Heaven in this 
life, or accept salvation in the next, without 
striving that all may be partakers thereof. 
And the more we enter into each other’s hopes 
and joys, cares and sorrows, the clearer shall 
we see the path of duty, and be able more 
truly to minister to each other’s needs. And 
if thy mission should be, not to induce the 
true and noble ones of earth to assemble in 
some place called the “ house of worship,” 
but rather to point the way to a communion 
with the Divine, by each communing alone 


it; when it shall no longer be taught in vague | with his own soul, it is not for me to find 
incomprehensible terms, but be understood as | fault with thy faith. Or if thy task should 
thesimple living out of our highest conceptionof | be, to secure the blessings of the truest educa- 
the true and good.—When we shall under-| tion to every miseducated, neglected child, 
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and that all these shonld have “ Religious” 
education without calling it by the name, my 
heart can freely say, “God speed the work.” 
The “tree shall be known by its fruits,” and 
the soul judged by its outpourings, and not 
by creed or form that are cast aside . 





2. 
A HEART IN LITTLE THINGS. 


In the art of elegant leisure, and in the art 
of wise trifling, our people are sadly defici- 
ent. We are bred to business. We are 
tempered to high excitements. We hardly 
know what to do with tranquility. We be- 

in to contrive how té make it exciting. We 
anh to make silence talk. Westir up quiet- 
_ness till we get a glow upon it. We are for- 
ever “getting up” something for vacation 
amusements. It is riding or rowing, or pic- 
nicking, or some excursion, with its fringe and 
frill of excitement. We have rest in a whirl, 
and tranquility in a buzz. We want a friend 
or two in our solitude to take off its solitari- 
ness. : 
There is such a thing as exquisite enjoy- 
ment in simple consciousness of existence. 
But few have either the perfect health, or the 
sweetness of soul, which this demands. But 
if that much-neglected and much-abused 
faculty of imagination were trained from 
youth to clothe common life with charms, how 
few would be without amusement, even in the 
most straightened circumstances. Nature is 
full of light, and motion and sounds, and 
color,—but men do not enjoy these things. 
Nature is full of mimic life, and its life is 
full of strifes, pursuits, battles, peace, amity, 
aud affection; but then men do not care for 
insect life. Nature is full of grace and 
charming variety, of hue and shape, of con- 
trast and analogy in her garden; but then 
men do not care for botany. * * * * * 

To make much of little, to find reasons of 
interest in common things, to develop a sen- 
sibility to mild enjoyments, to inspire the 
imagination, to throw a charm upon homely 
and familiar things, will constitute a man 
master of his own happiness. How interest- 
ing trifles may become, one may see by read- 
ing Cowper’s letters, which for simple beauty 
have never been surpassed in English epis- 
tolary literature. How a nature profoundly 
religious may yet be filled with satisfaction 
in minute duties and homely experiences, 
one may read in the letters and journeyings 
of Eugene de Guerin.—H. W. Beecher. 





Lay AstpE Every Weicut.—As applied 
to Christians, it means they should remove 
all which would obstruct progress in the 
Christian course. . . . It is not the same 
thing in all persons. In one it may be pride, 
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in another vanity, in another worldliness, in 
another a violent and ungovernable temper; 
in another a heavy, leaden, insensible heart; 
in another some improper and unholy attach- 
ment. Some persons would make 
much more progress if they would disencum- 
ber themselves of the heavy weight of gold 
which they are endeavoring to carry with 
them. Even a feather, or a ring, may be- 
come such a weight, that they never will 
make much progress towards the prize.— 
Barnes. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

There is so much of. truth and beauty 
in the following article from the English 
Review, for December, 1791, that it merits 
republication in this age. The columns of 
the Intelligencer afford an appropriate channel 
through which the thoughts of this writer 
may reach a large number of appreciative 
readers, and we therefore copy the article for 
their edification. P.S. 


“ON SILENT WORSHIP OR DEVOTION.” 

‘“‘ Devotion, considered simply in itself, is 
an intercourse betwixt us and God; betwixt the 
Supreme, Self-Existent Inconceivable Spirit 
which formed and preserved the universe, and 
that particular spirit, with which—for awful 
reasons—He has animated a portion of matter 
upon the earth, which wecall man. Itis asilent 
act, in which the soul divests itself of outward 
things, flees into heaven, and pours forth ail 
its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, guilt or pleas- 
ures, into the bosom of an Almighty Friend. 
Though this devotion, in its first stages, may 
be a wearisome or insipid exercise, yet this 
arises merely from the depravity of nature, 
and of our passions. A little habit will 
overcome this reluctance. When you have 
fairly entered upon your journey, the ways of 
this wisdom will be ways of pleasantness and 
all its paths peace. True devotion doubtless 
requires a considerable degree of abstraction 
from the world. Hence, modern Christiaus 
treat it as a vision; hence many modern 
writers have but little of its unction; but it 
glows in the Scriptures, it warms us in the 
fathers. It burned in an Austin, and in 
many others of the persecuted martyrs, who 
are now with God. That we have but little 
of it, is not wonderful. It makes no noise in 
the circle of the learned or of the elegant. 
Under a heap of worldly cares we smother 
the lovely infant. Vanity, ambition, pleas- 
ure, avarice, quench the celestial fire; and 
these, alas! are too much the gods of mortals. 
Ever since the world began, writers have 
been amusing us only with shadows of this 
piety, instead of giving us its soul and sub- 
stance. Superstition has placed it in opinions, 
ceremonies, austerities, pilgrimages, persecu- 
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tions, an august temple, or splendid imagery, 
which has little connection with sentiment or 
spirit. Enthusiasm has swelled, with unnat- 
ural conceptions, and obtruded a spurious 
offspring on the world, instead of this engag- 
ing child of reason and of truth, whilst the 
lukewarm have rested ina few outward 
duties which have had no vigor, and as they 
spring not from the heart, never enter the 
temple of the Most High. 

“ Real piety is of a very different, and of a 
much more animated nature. It looks up to 
God; sees, hears, feels Him in every event, 
in every vicisitude, in all places, in all 
seasons and upon all occasions. It is theory 
vivified by experience. It is faith substan- 
tiated by mental enjoyment. It is heaven 
transplanted in the human bosom. It is the 
radiance of the Divinity, warming and encir- 
cling man. It is a spiritual sense gratified 
by spiritual sensations. Without this, all 
ceremonies are inefficacious. Books, prayers, 
sacraments, and meditations, are but as a 
body without a soul, or a statue without ani- 
mation. 

“ That man is capable of such an intercourse 
with his Maker, there are many living in- 
stances to prove. Without having recourse 
to the vision of fanatics, or the dreams of 
enthusiasts, it may be proved to spring from 
natural and philosophical causes. God is a 
spirit, so isthe mind. Bodies can have inter- 
course, so can souls. When minds are 
in an assimilating state of purity, they have 
unity with their Maker. This was the bliss 
of Paradise. Sin interrupted, and holiness 
must restore it. To a soul thus disposed, the 
Creator communicates himself in a manner 
which is as insensible to the natural eye as 
the falling of dew, but not less refreshing to 
its secret powers than that is to vegeta- 
tion. The primitive saints are describing it 
when they speak of their transports. David 
felt it when he longed for God—‘as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks.’ St. 
Paul realized it when he gloried in his tribu- 
lations. It was embodied in him when he 
was carried up into the third heaven, and 
heard things impossible to be uttered. St. 
Stephen was filled with it when he saw the 
heavens open, and prayed for his murderers. 
By it martyrs were supported when they 
were stoned, and sawed asunder, and, until 
we feel it in ourselves, we shall never know how 
gracious the Lord is. If you can acquire 
this spiritual abstraction, you will at once 
have made your future for eternity. It will 
be of little moment what is your lot on 
earth, or what the distinguishing vicissitudes 
of your life—prosperity or adversity, sickness 
or health, honor or disgrace, a cottage or a 
crown. These will all be so many instru- 
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ments of glory. The whole creation will be- 
come a temple. Every event and every 
object will lead your mind to God, and in 
his greatness you will insensibly lose the 
littleness, the glare and tinsel of all human 
things. If I wished only to set off your person 
to the greatest advantage, I would recommend 
the true sublimity of religion. It gives a 
pleasing serenity to the countenance, and a 
cheerfulness to the spirit, beyond the reach of 
art or the power of affectation. It commu- 
nicates a real transport to the mind which 
dissipation mimics, only for a moment; a 
sweetness to the disposition and a lustre to 
the manners, which all the airs of modern 
politeness study but in vain. Easy in yourself, 
it will make you in perfect good humor with 
the world; and when you are diffusing hap- 
piness around you, you will only be dealing 
out the broken fragments that remain after 
you have eaten. This devotion, however, 
though essentially a silent intercourse betwixt 
the soul and God, yet to creatures, consisting 
of matter as well as spirit, it must be nour- 
ished by external forms. It must strike the 
senses, in order to awaken the imagination.” 





Gg Tornfirngyse 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

How fares it with thee, my dear friend? 
Have I been thy companion in exercise, that 
the blessed seed of the kingdom, which as of 
old time is still “ in many waters,” many an 
unstable mind, may be exalted? not only in 
our own hearts, but in the earth, Thy frail 
friend has much to feel, and when the time 
arrives for further revealings, thy sympathies 
will be enlisted and thy prayers be for my 
preservation, in the pathway of duty. May 
we be each other’s helpers—well knowing that 
while “the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak,” 
and we often need the strengthening influence 
of kindred spirits. We feel at seasons, as 
though we were treading the wine- press alone. 
On the right and on the left, there are none 
to help, or uphold. Yet blessed be our Heay- 
enly Father, that in all provings, He grants 
the little grain of faith whereby the moun- 
tains, are so far removed as not to obstruct, 
nor are the floods allowed to overwhelm. 








Here we are this quiet First-day morning, in 
alittle nook among the mountains, and a cool, 
bracing atmosphere which makes a fire very 
comfortable. I wish we could transport thee 
here in some easier way than the twenty-seven 
miles of stage ride. The road is a good one, 
and not very rough, but they drive with such 
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rapidity over all the obstructions, that we 
were obliged to rise from our seats to avoid 
the hard bumps, which were too much for 
even thy rough-riding loving friend. 

My thoughts have been much with theesince 
leaving home. I trust and believe that the 
strong arm has been near, keeping thy head 
above the waters. I have known of latter 
time something of this experience, and been 
favored with a little ability to put up the pe- 
tition, “Lord I believe,” or I desire to believe; 
“help Thou my unbelief—.” 

Were it not for the lesson gained from ex- 
perience, that day and night succeed each 
other, and that the ebb and flow are ordered 
by Him who is infinite in wisdom, eternal 
andunchangeable, what would become of some 
of us? And what a blessing, that while rea- 
son holds her place, this faith is never wholly 
lost, but we can believe that as we wait in 
patience, remembering that the sun once shone 
upon our pathway, the clouds will pass away, 
and its light be again revealed. 


us, raising obstructions between us and the 
Sun of righteousness. 

I have heard, my friend, the still small 
voice calling me away from much dependence 
upon outward help, to a simple reliance upon 
the alone sufficient Guide and Helper. It is 
written “the way is so plain that the wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err therein,” 
and yet it seems to me even the sincerely dedi- 
cated mind is sometimes in doubt as to what 
is right for it to do. 

I expect the city friends have been abun- 
dantly ministered unto to-day of good things, 
Some of us who remained at home, were gath- 
ered this morning in our quiet country place, 
surrounded with the sweet notes of the feath- 
ered songsters, and were favored with a pre- 
cious communication from one of our friends, 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 29, 1870. 


We have received for insertion an account 
of the recent Meeting, at West Chester, of 
the First-day School Association. It shows 
that an interest in this concern is on the 
increase. 


The First-day School Meeting at West 
Chester, on the 15th inst., was the largest 
which the Association has yet held. Reports 
were received from twenty-five schools and 
associations, whilst seven were not heard from; 
ninety-five delegates responded to their 
names, and excuses were given for some of 
the absentees. These reports included one 
from a school recently organized at New- 
town Square, Delaware Co. 

The attendance of many of those whom we 
are wont to regard as the Standard-bearers of 
our Society, was encouraging, and their par- 
ticipation in the proceedings acceptable and 
edifying. There were Friends present be- 
longing to twenty-eight or more of the Month- 
ly Meetings constituting Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

An aged Friend, in his 91st year, who had 
been 57 years an educator of youth, expressed 
the pleasure he felt at witnessing this meet- 
ing, and desired the work might go on and 
tend to the promotion of “Peace on earth 
and good-will to all men.” 

The subject of suitable literature claimed a 
share of attention, and the concern was pre- 
sented that great care should be used in the 
selection of books for libraries, and, also, that 
teachers should be guarded how they under- 
take to present for the consideration of chil- 
dren doctrinal points, unless opened to their 
minds in the light of Divine Truth. 

The Publishing Committee of “ Scattered 




















Ikave much desired to see more origina] 
matter in the Intelligencer, such as pertains 
to our present interest as a Society, more par- 
ticularly. For many of the editorials I have 
felt grateful, and would bave been quite wil- 
ling to have added my little mite to the com- 
mon fund, but neither time nor power per- 
mitted. 

Do not understand me as thinking that the 
editors should assume greater cares; I only 
feel sure, that much good might result from 
more frequent articles upon subjects of im- 
mediate present interest, from the pens of 
living exercised friends, whether in New 
York, or Iowa, Michigan or North Carolina. 
Such contributions, so freely sent that you 
would have to select from the abundance, 
would give an encouraging evidence of life. 





On reading, a few days since, James P. 
Stabler’s “ Certain Evidences of Practical Re- 
ligion,” the truth, beauty, and simplicity 
thereof seemed blessed to me, and I felt after- 
wards in my own experience, something like 
the fulfilment of the command, “ Let there be 
light, aud there was light,” and for a day or 
two I seemed to be living in a new element— 
love to God and my fellow-creatures seemed 
to abound. And seeing through this medium, 
I realized as never before why the truly re- 
ligious person is better prepared for the en- 
joyment even of this life than any other. But 
while I rejoiced, I feared lest I should lose this 
precious feeling of nearness to the Fountain 
of Love, which I feel I have already measure- 
ably done. The snares of the enemy self are 
so refined that if strict watchfulness is not 
abode in, they steal almost imperceptibly upon 
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Seeds,” reported the probability of there be- 
ing a deficiency at the end of the current 
volume, and urged on Friends that the best 
way to meet this deficiency was by extending 
the circulation, in doing which, the Commit- 
tee hope to have the co-operation of all. 

Acceptable and encouraging Epistles were 
read from the Ohio and Baltimore Associa- 
tions, and to the latter a reply was adopted. 

Two well-written Essays were read, and 
added to the interest of the meeting. 

The following question was presented for 
consideration, but for want of time was de- 
ferred till the next meeting, and, in the mean 
while, Friends are invited, as way opens, to 
prepare Essays thereon and forward to the 
Executive Committee : 

“Ts it best to accept the willing services of 
earnest hearted but inexperienced young 
teachers, or let our schools suffer because we 
have not competent persons who feel called to 
the work ?” 

An address to the Christian Indians was 
considered, and referred to the Committee 
for further consideration and condensation. 

The Meeting closed after a period of quiet- 
ness. The next meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia, in the First month next. 

West Chester Friends had liberally pro- 
vided refreshments, of which, during the re- 
cess, over 400 persons partook. J. M. T. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 30, Salem, N. J., 10 A. M. 
= Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 


1lth mo. 6, Haddonfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
= Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
- Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
” Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M, 


The Executive Committee of Friends’ Social 
Uuion, of New York city, have arranged for the re- 
opening of their weekly evening meetings on Fifth- 
day evening, 11th month 3d, at their Parlor—27th 
Street Mecting-house. 

Joun L. Guirren, Chairman. 

Racuagt W. Unperuitt, Secretary. 

~— —-—)0e 

Friends’ Publication Association has issued the 
Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1£71, containing a 
list of meetings of Friends corrected as far as they 
have been farnished. Alzo the correspondents and 
clerks of the several meetings and Indian Com- 
mittees, &c. The selections are of a varied charac- 
ter, and it is hoped will be acceptable to Friends. 

They are for sale by the agents, for which see 
advertisement, 

—_—— <8 
MARRIED. 

WILLETS—GRIFFEN.—On the 6th of Tenth 
month, 1870, according to the order of the Society 
of Friends, Daniel, son of Edmund Willets, of Man- 
hassett, L. I, to Hannah, daughter of Henry 
Griffen, of Brooklyn. 

WILLETS—KEESE.—0n the 15th of Ninth month, 
1870, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Thomas W., son of Edmund Willetts, of Manhas- 
sett, L. I., to Hannah, daughter of John Keese, of 
Great Neck. a 
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MOTT—WILLETS.—0n the 1st of Twelfth montb, 
1869, by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas, son of Silas 
Mott, to Martha H., daughter of Edmund Willetts ; 
all of Maubassett, L. I. 





DIED. 


IRWIN.—At Havre de Grace, Md., on the 20th 
of Third month, 1870, Deborah L. Irwin, widow of 
Jesse Irwin, in the 68th year of her age. She was 
clothed with a ‘‘ meek and quiet spirit,’’ and hav- 
ing in early youth dedicated herself to her Creator, 
lived an exemplary Christian life. When taken 
with her Isst illness, which was brief, she felt im- 
pressed that she would not recover, and being asked 
by a daughter how she felt in view of it, replied, 
‘*T have not a word to say; am satisfied as to how 
it may terminate.’’ The following day she con- 
versed freely with her children, and urged them to 
seek a high state of Christian experience, saying, 
‘* religion without holiness is mockery.’”? Shespoke 
of recognition in the spirit-world; within a few 
hours of the final scene, she said, ‘‘I have perfect 
confidence, perfect peace.’? To weeping loved ones 
she said: ‘* Now let all be quiet, I want to rest;’’ 
and calmly as ‘‘ one who draws the drapery of his 
couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams,’’ 
she fell asleep. M. A. W. 

SMITH.—At her residence in Cherry Grove, Mont- 
gomery Co., Illinois, on the 18th of Ninth month, 
1870, Ruth Swith, in the 70th year of her age. 
More than the usual number of years the deceased 
participated in the scenes of life, in which she filled 
the part of the true Christian, the faithful wife, the 
devoted mother and kind neighbor. 

POST.—At his residence, Westbury, L. I., on the 
8th of Ninth month, 1870, after a short illness, 
James Post, in the 86th year of bis age; a member 
of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

HAVILAND.— On the 5th of Eighth month, 1870, 
at his residence at Harrison, N. Y., Solomon Havi- 
land, in the 78th year of his age; a member and 
for many years elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

DUNNING.—At the residence of her son, Charles 
A. Dunning, near Dentou, Md., on the 24th of 
Seventh month, 1870, Mary B. Dunning, in the 
68th year of her ege; a member of Thirdhaven 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 





HEAR WHAT THIS HEATHEN SAYS. 


The visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to Eng- 
land has produced a profound sensation. No 
distinguished Oriental since the time of Ram- 
mohun Roy has made ap impression equal to 
that of Mr. Sen. His course has been sig- 
nally wise and discreet, and the sincerity and 
ability with which he has presented the cause 
of India has won the confidence and respect 
of all fair-minded Englishmen. At his fare- 
well meeting there were present the repre- 
sentatives of every phase of English religious 
opinion. Mr. Sen deserved this testimonial, 
for he is indeed a remarkable man. He is 
moved bya devoted piety and intense hu- 
manity. As a speaker he is very eloquent, 
and his farewell address, recently made in 
London, reminds us of the best efforts of Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

Mr. Sen left England about the middle of 
September, after a visit of six months. Dur- 
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ing this _ he has made a good use of his 


eyes and brains. He has preached in Bap- 
tist, Congregational and Unitarian pulpits. 
He has addressed meetings promotive of peace, 
temperance, reformatories, ragged schools and 
eneral education; He has spoken to stu- 


ents, lectured on India and the claims of 


female education. He has examined the 
various institutions of England, and made a 
tour through the slums of London. Thus, 
from a night tramp in the streets to an inter- 
view with the Queen, he has studied the fea- 
tures of English society and civilization. 

What are his impressions? He gives thesé 
frankly in his farewell address. The first 
thing that struck him in London was the 
brilliancy and splendor of the London shops. 
Next to this was the art of puffing. Passing 
from the street, the English dinner company, 
with its knives and forks making a fierce on- 
slaught on fish and flesh, seemed to him to 
be a party of hunters. His flesh crept on his 
bones as he saw the huge pieces of roast beef. 
“The girl of the period” did not fascinate 
him. He hoped she would never make her 
appearance in India. His playful satire on 
the present absurdities of female dress was all 
the keener because it was true. The edu- 
cated and sensible English ladies could, in his 
opinion, give better proof in the future of the 
fertility of their brains than by loading their 
heads with such protuberances. 

The deeper social life of England had much 
to give him pain. The vast amount of pau- 
perism and crime in London almost over- 
powered him, and he was surprised to find 
caste. “I thought caste was peculiar to In- 
dia ; certainly in a religious sense it is, but in 
a social sense it perpetrates prodigious havoc 
in this (England) country.” “ Your rich 
people are really Brahmins and your poor 
people are Pariahs.” But what distressed 
him most of all was the obstinacy of the gov- 
ernment in refusing to discourage and pro- 
hibit directly the two greatest evils of the day 
—drunkenness and prostitution. 

These dark shades were relieved by bright- 
er ores. The fifteen millions of dollars spent 
in London charities proved that much in the 
way of reform and alleviation was attempted. 
But the institution that stood out foremost 
was the English home. ‘The spirit of prayer 
and worship seemed, in the best households, 
to be mixed up with daily domestic duties, 
and the influence of the Spirit of Christ was 
manifest. 

What did he think of English Christiani- 
ty? It was too sectarian, and lacked in 
largeness and breadth. It was, in the second 


place, too muscular and hard, and not soft 
enough for the purposes of the soul. On the 


battle-field, amid the crash of war, Western 
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Christianity offered prayers to God that 
thousands of men might be slaughtered and 


successfully murdered. Thirdly, the Chris- 


tian life of England was more materialistic 
than spiritual. English Christianity looked 
forward to something visible, tangible, out- 
ward. On this point we must let him speak 
more fully :— 

“In England there was hardly anything 
like meditation or solitary contemplation. 
Englishmen went into society in order to see 
their God; why did they not now’ and then 
go up to the heights of the mountains in or- 


der to realize the sweetness of solitary com- 


munion with God? There was a tendency 
to see God outside, in forms, in rites, in dog- 
mas, in propositions. He did not like to en- 
ter the arena of theological controversy, but it 
appeared to him that there were three grand 
ideas in true Christianity—first, God is the 
Father ; second, the Son; third, the Holy 
Ghost. Though these three words, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, were often repeated 
from pulpits, and in the theological literature 
of the present day, their deep significance the 
world had yet to realize. The Trinity was 
recognized, but the Unity was not yet under- 
stood, though all Christendom was struggling 
to attain and realize it. Where is this 
Unity? This was a problem which had been 
put aside as incapable of solution, but hu- 
manity demanded that it should be solved. 
How can this Unity possibly be realized? Is 
it a mystery? No; it is not inexplicable; it 
is no mystery. The doctrine of divine Unity 
was grasped thoroughly by the Jews. The 
mighty Jehovah was worshipped by them,— 
Jehovah seated on his glorious throne, clad in 
the robes of celestial righteousness and puri- 
ty, with wide-extended hand ruling the des- 
tinies of nations, and exhibiting ia a variety 
of ways his infinite mercy and power. To 
whom were the Psalms of David addressed 
but to the one Supreme Being? Not to man, 
not to things of clay or stone, not to beasts or 
creeping things, but to the one God of Spirit 
and of Truth. But mankind wanted to know 
the way to the Everlasting God of Spirit, to 
the mystical and sublime Jehovah. They 
must not only serve and worship Him as the 
God of Spirit, but also see righteousness in 
human life in order to live a godly and 
righteous life. They wanted to see righteous- 
ness in life, divinity.in the life of man, the 
manifestation of God’s truth and love in hu- 
man character—God manifest in the flesh. 
To that the world looked forward hopefully 
and anxiously, and according to the promise 
in the Jewish theocracy, in fullness of time 
the Son of God came, and was received and 
accepted by many as the promise fulfilled; 
but He was not perfectly honored, and up to 
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the present time, even in the heart of Chris- 
tendom, He was not properly honored. It 

rieved him to find that the once crucified 
Siem was crucified hundreds of times every 
day in the midst of Christendom. The world 
had not imbibed Christ’s Spirit. Many had 
deified Him, many had accepted Him as God 
Himself in human form, but even these had 
not truly honored Him. Christ had received 
honor which He Himself would protest against 
with all His heart and soul. He had not re- 
ceived the honor which He wanted; and 
what-was that honor? That He might be 
made the blood and the flesh of His disciples 
and followers. He was in the dogma of 
Atonement, in the book called the Bible, in 
the utterances of ministers, in the belief of 
believers, perhaps in the heart of the man 
given to sentimentalism, in the right hand of 
the philanthropist and the warrior, but He 
was not seen in the flesh and blood of Chris- 
tendom. Every man must be Christ-like in 
order to be worthy of Christ. The true Christ 
was not the Christ of body and flesh that 
lived some time ago, not the Christ whose 
picture, perhaps portrait, as some think, was 
seen in Christendom, not the Christ that had 
been popularly accepted. When the true 
Christ was about to leave this world He said, 
‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot hear them now; howbeit when He, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide 
you into all truth. If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come.’ The promise of 
the Son was fulfilled; the promise of the 
Spirit has not been fulfilled. * * * * * 

“The world had tried the experiment of 
the worship of incarnation, and that experi- 
ment had sadly failed, for man by logic and 
dogmas broke up the Unity in three persons. 
That was the promise made to the Jew, that 
was not what Christ meant. Goodness as 
goodness is God’s goodness, and cannot be- 
long to any other being; truth as truth is 
Divine, and is God’s property, wherever met 
with, in the Bible, in Socrates, in Confucius, 
in the Hindoo Scriptures, or in the Moham- 
medan Scriptures. Christ identified the 
spirit of truth in Him with God, and He 
would never for a moment allow His disci- 
ples to believe that He came into the world to 
do His own will, and not His Father’s. He 
was the willing and humble servant of the 
Great Father. God’s will was His will, 
God’s delight His delight. The object then 
of. all men should be to attain and realize 
that Unity.” 

These impressions of a keen and intelli- 
gent observer, who studies our civilization 
and Christianity from an outside point of 
view, should be deeply pondered. The en- 
tire speech is rich in suggestion and reproof. 


It conclusively proves that Christian nations 
have much to learn and much to reform be- 
fore they can be called in truth Christian. 


Let us heed what this heathen says. Surely © 


he is not far from the kingdom of God.— 
The Christian Register. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


It is impossible fully to estimate the bless- 
ings that have followed the earnest promo- 
tion of education in this country. From its 
earliest settlement, the instruction of the 
mass of the people has been one of its chief 
characteristics, and the results that have been 
manifest in an enlightened, prosperous and 
happy community have richly rewarded every 
effort in that direction. But there is always 
danger where any public advantage is pur- 
sued with eagerness and continuity, lest it 
hecome more strong in its outgrowth than 
full and rounded in its nature, and in this 
matter of education we are not wholly with- 
out danger, lest in our zeal for the intellectual 
improvement of youth we forget that only as 
a careful moral training goes hand in hand 
with mental discipline can they be said to 
have been thoroughly educated. 

It is a truth abundantly proved in some 
countries, that the simple communication of 
instruction, without any corresponding moral 
influence being brought to bear, fails to se- 
cure that rounded and well balanced improve- 
ment which we desire for the rising genera- 
tion. Cousin, a distinguished French philoso- 
pher, made deep researches into the subject 
of education, both in his own country and 
Prussia, from which he proved that where 
even the best systems of education prevailed, 
apart from religious and moral influence, 
there crime was the most fully developed. 
Knowledge is undoubtedly a power, but one 
that is not wielded by moral principle will be 
devoted to selfish and unholy purposes. In- 
deed, every accession of knowledge brings 
with it a new responsibility, and it should be 
as much the aim of the instructor to implant 
the sense of this responsibility and of its con- 
sequent duties as it is to impart the instruc- 
tion. This is the great truth of education 
that we are in danger of overlooking. We 
are rightly anxious to instruct our youth into 
the various branches of knowledge; we take 
pains that their minds shall be disciplined, 
that their reason shall be cultivated, that 
their powers shall all be strengthened to the 
utmost; but we are not equally zealous to 
implant those principles in the heart which 
guide into noble and virtuous directions the 
powers we have thus called forth. True edu- 
cation is the preparation of the whole nature 
for the scenes in which it is to play its part. 
It is not too much to expect, therefore, that 
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our youth be made to look forward in some 
degree to the responsibilities which in after- 
life they must assume ; that they be taught 
the great principles of justice and beneficence 
that form the foundation of good citizenship, 
and the candor and courtesy that will enable 
them to fill worthily their social relations. 
The principles of religion, in its broadest 
sense, must be combined with mental disci- 
pline, if we would truly educate the rising 
generation. It may be said there is no time 
for all this, in our schools, limited as are the 
hours and manifold the tasks. It would be 
far better for the permanent welfare of the 
pupils, for their mental and moral training 
to go hand in hand, even though the former 
be pushed with less rapidity. There are few 
more favorable fields for the practical incul- 
cation of the great moral virtues than the 
school-room, and the teacher who will punish 
inattention or the failure of memory, while 


deceitful and dishonorable practices pass un- | G 


reproved, is warping the child’s conscience, 
and inflicting an injury upon his moral na- 
ture. 


Still, although much more of this moral | 


education ought to be infused into school life 
than is now attempted or supposed possible, 
et home is the chief source to which we must 
ook for the influence which is to mould the 
heart and order the life. Parents are too apt 
to think, when they have selected good schools 
for their children, and supplied their materi- 
al wants as liberally as their means allow, 
that their duty is accomplished. There are 
blessings within the power of parents to be- 
stow that no money can purchase, and that 
only themselves can confer. To them espec- 
ially is committed the trust of infusing into 
the hearts of the young those great principles 
of virtue which should be their guide through 
life ; and if they prove recreant to this sacréd 
trust they will look in vain for others to per- 
form it. Neither wil! occasional precepts be 
sufficient to accomplish this great work. The 
influence of a daily life, actuated by right mo- 
tives, and exhibiting continually the beauty 
of goodness, is more effectual in winning the 
hearts of the young than the wisest precepts. 
Happy are those children whose homes afford 
bright examples for their imitation, and who 
look up to their parents, not only with the 
unbounded love and confidence that should 
ever exist in that relation, but also with the 
honor and respect that only real worth and 
goodness can call forth. With such, mental 
discipline and moral training will go hand in 
hand, and theirs will be a true, because a 
well-balanced education.— Public Ledger. 





A sHIP should not be made to depend on 
one anchor, or life on one hope. 


HANGING- BASKETS. 
We advise our young friends to start at 


once some hanging: baskets, to give a cheerful ° 


luok to their homes. A piazza or portico, of 
any kind, is always improved by graceful 
hanging-baskets, filled with pretty vines and 
flowers. If your home is without portico or 
piazza, arrange your basket, and you will 
surely find some nook or corner, or branch of 
tree, where it can be hung, not only to give 
pleasure to yourself, but to the passer-by. 
Oftentimes have we seen little care-worn 
faces gazing with delight on our flowering- 
baskets. 

One of the prettiest hanging baskets we ever 
saw was made of a large sea-shell. Holes 
were bored through the top edge to fasten 
cords to hang it by. ‘The inside of the shell 
was filled with light, rich soil. Lycopodium 
and lobelias were planted in it. There are 
many pretty plants for such baskets, such as 
erman ivy, maurandya, barclayana, varie- 
gated myrtle, moneywort, gypsophila, trops- 
lum minus, commonly called dwarf nasturti- 
un. There are many more, but all those we 
have mentioned are easily propagated in bas- 
kets, if properly attended to. Be careful and 
keep them moist, or the sun will burn them 
up. 
Lovely baskets can be made of wire, and 
then painted green, filling the interstices with 
moss. ‘The seil requisite for these baskets is 
a light, sandy loam. In the bottom place a 
few hits of charcoal, and a piece of coarse 
sponge to hold the moisture ; then fill in with 
soil. A variety of plants can be arranged in 
the same basket. Wooden bowls and cocoa- 
nut shells make pretty baskets by glueing on 
the outstde small pine cones, acorns, black 
beans, coffee beans, or any large seed, ar- 
ranging them in the form of flowers, or any 
other shape. Then stain with asphaitum 
varnish. The edges can be ornamented with 
allspice or clove berries strung on wires. We 
prefer to ornament shells or bowls with dif- 
ferent shades of moss, mixing the white moss- 
es with the green as yon glue them on. 

Rustic baskets are easily made of sticks of 
the oak or maple tree, choosing those of the 
size of a man’s thumb, cutting them into 
equal lengths of eight, ten or twelve inches, 
according to the size of the basket desired. 
Then build your basket like a log hut. (In- 
terlace your fingers, and you will see the de- 
sign.) Nail thesesticks firmly in place ; heat 
a wire and thrust it through the end of each 
stick, and bend it into a loop; through these 
loops pass your string to hang your basket 
by. A wooden bottom should be carefully 
nailed in. Fill this up in the same way we 
directed you to fill the wire baskets. 

Any boy of twelve years could make either 
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basket we have described. We write these 
directions for those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase baskets ready made at our green-houses 
or horticulturalemporiums. Even those who 
can afford to purchase baskets will take more 
pleasure in a tasteful basket of home manu- 
facture. If you fear water may drip upon 
the floor of your piazza and injure it, a tin 
dish can easily be made to fit any sized bas- 
ket, and painted green, for a trifling sum. 
We think some of our readers can invent 
some new pretty basket—Our Boys and 
Girls, 


- —-—~8 > —_ 


Couns with Sitver Lixines.—Sorrows 
are tempest clouds; in the distance they look 
black, but when above us, scarcely gray. As 
sad dreams indicate coming joy, so will it be 
with the so often torturing dream of life when 
it hath passed.—Jean Paul Richter. 


————» 40-o— — 


THE PATHWAYS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


The pathways of thy land are little changed 
Since thou wert there ; 

The busy world through other ways has ranged 
And left these bare. 

The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 

Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 
Men tread it yet. 

Still to the garden o’er the brook it leads 
Quiet and low; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads— 
His voice they know. 

The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 
As once’o’er thee ; 

Peasants go home at evenirg up that bill 
To Bethany. 


And as, when gazing, thou did’st weep o’er them, 
From height to height 

The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


These ways were strewn with garments once and 
Which we tread thus; [palm 

Here through thy triumph on thou passedst, calm, 
On to thy cross. 

The waves have washed fresh sands upon the shore 
Of Galilee ; 

But chiselled on the hill-sides evermore 

5 Thy paths we see. 

Man has not changed them in that slumbering land, 
Nor time effaced ; 

Where thy feet trod to bless, we still may stand: 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of thy footsteps far 
Truer than these ; 

Where’er the poor and tried and suffering are, 
Thy steps faith sees. 


Nor with fond, sad regrets thy steps we trace ; 
Thou art not dead: 

Our path is onward, till we see thy face 
And hear thy tread. 


And now, wherever meet thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 

There is thy presence, there thy Holy Land; 
Thou, thou art there. 


A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


An old College Professor, who had been afflicted 
with sleeplessness, a short time before his death 
wrote to a friend that he had derived great comfort 
in his wakeful hours from repeating over the follow- 
ing lines of some unknown writer: 


** When courting slumber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad thoughts cumber 
My weary mind, 
The thought will cheer me 
That Thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me, 
Is well inclined. ' 
My soul Thou keepest, : 
Who never sleepest : 
‘Mid gloom the deepest, 
There’s light above. 
Thine eyes behold me, 
Thine arms enfold me; 
Thy word has told me 
*God is love!’ ”’ 
From the American Naturalist. 
FOOT-NOTES FROM A PAGE OF SAND. 


BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES, U. 8. A. 


The sea, we know, is teeming with life— 
full of shapes useful or curious, beautiful or 
monstrous ; the waves themselves, in ceaseless 
change, incessantly battling with the land, 
seem life-like; but the sand itself, solid and 
motionless, looks lifeless. The great broad 
sheet that stretches along the coast seems to 
be now, as it always has been, inanimate. A 
vast bed of silica: and yet if not alive, what 
a sarcophagus it is of myriad lives since 
perished! If the poet says of dust in the 
crack of a door, “ Great Cresar’s ashes here!” 
and attach to the mote and the man common 
and equal significance, yet farther than this 
the naturalist, for him, not the greatest 
pile that ever rose over emperors’ remains— 
not the pyramids,* tombs of Pharaohs, are so 
great, as this monument of life that Nature 
built—the simple sand. If ghosts be ever 
laid, here lie hosts, of creatures innumerable, 
vexing the mind in the attempt to conceive, 
never to compute, them; so minute that a 
| grain of sand is prodigious beside. Creatures 
lof wonderful, beautiful, varying shapes: 
| creatures that ate and drank after their 
fashion and went on rejoicing or grieving till 
the day came. Let us write a name in the 
sand; the wave comes—the ebb, the cradle,— 
the flow, the grave—of such short-lived crea- 1) 
tures; what to these then, that write their ) 
name in the “sands of time;” the coast of a 
continent their grave, the beach their monu- 
ment, each sand-grain an epitaph. 

How long this book has been making we 


* And these, to», are of a sort of limestone, cal’ed 
‘*nummulitic’? because chiefly composed of vast j 
numbers of certain Foraminifers (Nummulites.) An / 
ounce of Foraminiferous sand is estimated to con- 
tain upwards of four millious of these protozoans. 
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do not know; no man’s time will suffice him 
to turn and read even a single page. Reflec- 
tion confounds; still we may stroll on, ob- 
servant, if not thoughtful; a letter, a point, 
an intelligible note, may catch the eye; and 
trifles enough have at least some pith. Say, 
at the moment, there is no living thing in 
sight. As a wave curls away from the mir- 
rored sand, little bubbles play here and there 
for a few moments, and then too subside. 
Under the sand, where each bubble rose, lives 
a creature, encased in shell armor, rarely seen 
alive, and scarcely known except by its case- 
ment, when this is thrown upon the beach; 
what some call a razor-shell, others Solen ensis. 
When the foot presses in yielding sand, sur- 
charged with moisture, a slender jet of water 
spirts up; below is a clam (Mya arenarid) ; 
it dislikes the weight upon its elastic home, 
and remonstrates. There goes a groove 
in the sand, as if a child had wantonly 
dragged its copper-toed boot along, or some 
curious share had turned as curious a furrow ; 
but the creature that made it has gone below, 
after what would have seemed to us, had we 
witnessed it, atediousjourney. Scattered here 
and there are large globular, yet essentially 
spiral, shells of the sea-snail (Neverita heros) ; 
the animal that lives in them made that mark, 
unfolding a great fleshy “foot,” and gliding 
along, perhaps eating something as it went, 
with an organ that is mouth and limb in one. 
Where it is now, under the sand, are plenty 
more mail-clad things, of all shapes and sizes 
and colors; snug and secure. giving no sign 
of their presence. The sand is not only a 
great closet of foraminiferous skeletons ; it is 
full of flesh and blood. 

But we may look for signs from above as 
well as under the earth, or from the waters 
beneath; the sand tattles many pleasant, 
harmless secrets, if we only attend. Hereare 
foot-notes again, this time of real steps from 
real feet; the next tide will wash them out; 
but perhaps some one of them,—the one 
chance of millions—may be left to signal, 
centuries hence, as much as they tell now. 
They are wedge-shaped, and meaningless as 
the cuneiform characters = a Babylonic 
obelisk, unless the key to the cyptogram is 
found ; for this, the lock must first be ex- 
amined to the last detail, and it is snrprising 
how many details there are. The imprints 
are in two parallel lines, an inch or so apart ; 
each impression is two or three inches in ad- 
vance of the next one behind; none of them 
are in pairs, but each one of one line is 
opposite the middle of the interval between 
two of the other line; they are steps as 
regular as a man’s, only so small. Each 
mark is fan-shaped ; it consists of three little 
lines less than an inch long, spreading apart at 
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one extremity, joined at the other; at the 
joined end, and also just in front of it, a flat 
depression of the sand is barely visible. So 
much : now following the track we see it run 
straight a yard or more, then twist into a 
confused ball, then shoot out straight ; again 
then stop, with a pair of the foot-prints op- 
posite each other, different from the other end 
of the track, that begun as two or three 
little indistinct pits or scratches, not formin 
perfect impressions of a foot; where the trac 
twisted there are several little round holes in 
the sand. The whole track commenced and 
finished upon the open sand. The creature 
that made it could not, then, have come out 
of either the sand or the water; as there are 
no fire animals now days, it must have come 
down from the air; a two-legged flying thing— 
a bird. To determine this, and next, what 
kind of bird it was, every one of the trivial 
points of the description just given must be 
taken into account. 

It isa bit of autobiography ; the story of 
an invitation to dine, acceptance, a repast, an 
alarm at the table, a hasty retreat. A bird 
came on wing, lowering till the tips of its 
toes just touched the sand, gliding half on 
wing, half a foot, until the impetus of flight 
was exhausted ; then folding its wings, but 
not pausing, for already a quick eye spied 
something inviting; a hasty pecking and 
probing to this side and that, where we found 
the lines entangled ; a short run on after more 
food; then a suspicious object attracted its 
attention ; it stood stock-still (just where the 
marks were in a pair) till, thoroughly alarmed, 
it sprang on wing and was off. So much is 
perfectly plain and intelligible; it may be 
not quite so easy to find out what the bird 
was, for we will shut the “ back-stairs” door 
and allow no guessing, but go honestly about 
our induction, as if we only knew of dead 
birds in the closet, and had never seen a live 
one. 

Each fvot-print was of three marks only ; 
clearly then made by a three-toed bird; or, 
if by one with four toes, the fourth was too 
short to reach and impress the ground visibly, 
or else was joined to the leg too high up. 
The three marks all point forward; then the 
hind toe, or halluz, as it is called, was the 
missing or rudimentary one. Now, unless 
the bird was of a kind unknown to naturalists, 
which is highly improbable, it must have be- 
longed to one or the other of two groups— 
the Walkers and Waders, or the Swimmers— 
named, respectively, Cursores and Natatores, 
sinceno bird of the only other remaining group 
(Insessores) has none, or a rudimentary hind 
toe.* Birds, however, cannot swim unless 


* To this and all other unqualified general state- 
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their feet are fashioned into paddles of some 
sort. We only know of this being done in 
two ways: either by stretching a membrane 
between the toes, making a webbed foot, or 
by fringing of the toes by broad membranes, 
making a lobed foot. ut either of these 
feet, pressing the glassy sand, would have 
shown its pattern. Clearly then the bird 
was neither palmiped or lobiped—it was not 
one of the Natatores; it must have been a 
Wader. Other reasoning, from a different 
remise, brings us to the same conclusion. 
The marks were not in pairs, but alternating, 
each with its fellow of the other line; the 
bird did not hop or leap, but walked or ran 
bringing one leg after the other, whence we 
legitimately infer that it was not one of Inses- 
sores or Perchers; for these hop. But it 
might be asked, how do we know that the 
perchers hop instead of walking when on the 
ground, since we are agreed that we never 
yet svw a live one to find out by observation? 
Yet it is easy to reason up to such a point, 
that assumption is virtual certainty. For 
the hind toe (or each hind toe when there 
are two) of the Insessores is long, is inserted 
on a level with the anterior ones, and is 
armed with a curved claw as the others are. 
This arrangement is for the perfect —- 
tion of the hind and front toes, as the thumb 
of our hand opposes the fingers; it infallibly 
suggests the idea of something to be clasped 
between—of grasping some object; the sug- 
gestion amounts to a moral certainty when 
we dissect and find among typical perchers a 
special muscle for the freer and more advan- 
tageous working of this hind toe in opposition 
to the others. Such birds then, live where 
their foothold is not upon a flat surface, as 
the ground, but upon slender, cylindrical, 
claspable supports, as are found in trees and 
bushes. But there cannot be much plain 
walking done among twigs; the birds must 
constantly spring from one to another 
branch, and when they happen to descend to 
the ground it is not likely they would at 
once change a habit inborn and inbred for 
ages. So with certain exceptions, not neces- 
sary to point out here, Jnsessores are hoppers, 
as distinctively as all birds below them are 
either Walkers or Swimmers, 

This bird’s wings never touched the sand, 
yet the marks show the shape of the wing as 
plainly as the character of the feet. The 
wings were flat, long, narrow and pointed, 
cutting the air like blades. We learn this 
from the few indistinct scratches on the sand 
just before the prints became perfect. The 
bird came gliding swiftly and low, and scraped 


the sand before its wings were closed; to do 
this requires a wing large or at least long. 
For all heavy bodied birds, or birds wit 
wings small for their weight; or with short, 
rounded and concave wings—all these, how- 
ever fast they may whirr along when fairly 
on wing, must drop quietly, if flying slowly, 
or arrest their motion abruptly and forcibly, 
if flying rapidly, to avoid shock on alightiug; 
in either case they drop plump, and find their 
feet at once. Now of aon true walking or 
wading birds the Galline (Grouse, Quail, 
etc.) and the Paludicole (Rails and Galli- 
nules) conform to these last mentioned par- 
ticulars ; so does the Heron family, and these, 
moreover, have a long hind toe. It could 
have been neither of these. The circle of 
possibilities is rapidly narrowing; we have 
only left whence to pick, the families of birds 
that make up the group Limicole, or the 
shore-waders, as distinguished from the Palu- 
dicole, or marsh-waders, Conning the Limi- 
cole over in mind, we find there are but two 
families furnishing in our locality any species 
so small that the imprint of its toes is less 
than an inch long. These are the Plover and 
the Snipe families (Charudriide and Scolo- 
pacide). 

We noticed just in front of the point where 
the lines of the three toes came together— 
at the “heel,” as it is generally but wrongly 
called—that the depression of the heel-mark 
continued a slight distance between the bases 
of the toes. Clearly there must have been 
something of a web connecting the roots of 
the toes, just as our fingers are joined at the 
hand. Now our plovers and snipes each fur- 
nish us one, and only one, bird that is par- 
tially webbed and small enough to have 
made the tracks ; these two are the Semipal- 
mated or Ring Plover (A%gialitis semipal- 
matus) and the Semipalmatec Sandpiper 
(Ereunetes pussillus); it might have been 
either, for anything we have yet noticed. 
Which was it? We have exhausted our foot- 
data, but still one mark is left, and that de- 
cides. The snipes have long bills, vascular, 
nervous, and sensitive at the tip; these are 
organs of touch ; the birds feel for things they 
cannot see. The plovers have short bills, 
comparatively hard at the tip. There were 
little round holes in the sand, just where the 
lines tangled up; this was where the little 
bird stuck in its bill and probed for some- 
thing. It would be useless for a plover to 
do this, for it could not feel anything if it did; 
we infer then, that a plover never would, 
And so at last, the bird stands confessed ; 
a Sandpiper, Ereunetes pusillus ; 
———__~—~—echuical obiections | Section Tringew, of family Scolopacide, of 
ments in eihlog thar ar weal eens | Group Limieate, of order Gralie, of subclass 
validating general rules. Cursores, of class Aves or Brrps. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Every observer of children must, I think, 
have noticed that much cruelty is committed 
by them from the merest thoughtlessness. It 
would be, perhaps, not so easy to define philo- 
sophically, or with anything like psychologi- 
eal accuracy, how it is that children so often 
act with cruelty to the world of life around 
them. The poor crushed fly, the wretched 
pelted kitten, the cockchaffer—all rise fa- 
miliarly enough to our memories as instances 
of unthinking wantonness, this early and 
miserable misuse of our mysteriously given 
lordship over the creatures around us. These 
things, however (account for them as we may), 
most certainly exist, and most certainly lead 
on to cruelty more or less deliberate in after 
life. Wantonness in the child, if unchecked, 
is sure to deepen into cruelty in the youth and 
the man. If this is true, however, on the one 
hand, it is as certainly true on the other, that 
few things can be taught more easily or 
learned mare readily than tenderness and 
mercy to the animal world, if the teaching 
begins early enough, and is conducted in the 
right way.— Ruralist. 


Finp fault only when you must, and then 
in private if possibie, and some time after the 
offence. The blamed are less inclined to re- 
sist when they are chid without witnesses ; 
and the accused may be impressed tvith the 
forbearance of the accuser, who, asthough no- 
ticing the fault, waited for a proper time to 
mention it. 

coenoetliereio 

Tue True Secret.—The true secret of 
earthly happiness is to enjoy pleasures as they 
arise; for that man who can keep his eye 
upon the bright present, while it is bright, 
tastes the cup of sweetness prepared for him; 
but we are prone to look forward to dark ob- 
jects while we shouid be enjoying those that 
are more agreeable. 





ed 
So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural fiower— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itseif the seed 

Of future good and future meed. 


—Milnes. 
——_~-—~9—- -____—_ 


ITEMS. 

On the 20th inst., an earthquake occurred in 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, the New Eogland 
States and Canada. The time of its commencement, 
as reported by telegraph, varied according to locali- 
ty from 11 to 11.35 A.M., and the duration of the 
shock from a few seconds to two minutes. It was 
severe in the towns along the Hudson ; and in Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Montreal, Scranton, Pa., and other 
places, buildings were so shaken that the inmates 
rushed into the streets. Beyond some tumbling of 
chimneys, slight cracking of walls, and breaking of 
windows and crockery, no damage is reported, how- 
ever. During the earthquake, three hundred fect 


of the bed of the Ogdensburg Railroad, 16 mile 
from Portland, Me., settled ten feet. The direction 
of the earth-wave, where noticed, appears to have 
been generally from north to south. At some 
places a rumbling noise was heard. Prof. Hough, 
of Dudley Observatory, says the mercury in the 
barometer was violently agitated during the earth- 
quake. 


Several trials have lately been made in England 
with a new locomotive for common roads. The 
first results, represented as highly satisfactory, re- 
ceived new confirmation. On a recent occasion, at 
Woolwich Arsenal, experiments were made of such 
a nature as to fully establish in the minds of the 
witnesses, the fact that the question of steam trac- 
tion on common roads is now completely solved, 
Nothing in the way of improvement of machinery 
coald be of more importance in the United States 
than this. By efficient means of transport we add 
to the advantages of vast territory the conveniences 
of narrower limits. We escape the disadvantages 
of distance, while we realize the wealth of territori- 
al expanse. 


A terrible hurricane recently occurred in the Is- 
iand of Cuba, causing much destruction of proper- 
ty, and the loss of many lives. The wind was ac- 
companied with a deluge of rain, which caused a 
junction of San Juan and Yumun rivers at Matan- 
zas, and the overflow of different parts of the city. 
About 2000 persons, it is believed, were drowned. 

A Woopes Raitway is now in course of construc- 
tion near Quebec, and a trial trip over the road was 
recently made for the distance of fifteen miles. The 
road is four feet eight and a half inches wide, and 
the rails are fourteen feet long, seven inches deep, 
and fourteen inches wide, and each pair rest on seven 
sleepers, to which they are fastened by wedges. The 
locomotive used on the trial trip weighed twenty one 
tons without the tender, and the train passed over 
the road at a rate of from twenty to thirty miles an 
hour. A railway of this kind has been in use for a 
year or two in the State of New York. 


Tue Lake Superior Iron Minzs, it is stated, are 
not inferior in importance to the copper mines of 
that region, having during the last twenty years 
produced from the fourteen mines 2,944 677 tons. 
The total shipments in 1868 amounted to 500,000 
tons, and in 1869 to 709,387 tons. 

A former slave of the Davis family has received a 
prize for the best bale of long stapled cotton deliv- 
ered at New Orsleans. 


A Corton Picker has recently been invented by a 
citizen of Louisville, Ky., which, as shown by the 
results of several trials, it is stated, performs the 
work successfully. The value of this invention can- 
not be overrated, as very often a large portion of 
the cotton crop is ruined in consequence of the lack 
of-suitable labor at the right moment. The South- 
ern cotton pickivg machine, as it is called, consists 
of four wheels and running gear wade of iron and 
similar to those of an ordinary wagon. In the cen- 
tre of the bed is a series of wire cylinders in which 
fullers’ teazles are inserted. The entire set of cylin- 
ders is raised aud lowered by means of pulleys. The 
machine is run directly over the cotton rows, and 
the frame containlng the wire cylinders of teazles is 
lowered upon the plant. By the revolution of the 
cylinders the sharp points of the teazles strip the 
plant of all the cotton that is full ripe. Leaves, 
stems and uvripe cotton are rejected. By a pecu- 
liar motion of the frame the cylinders sre made to 
pass over a set of stationary teazles and deposit the 
cotton in a receiving box. 
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NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombaszines. Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 


. Alpacas, a superior make ; particular attention 


called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1. 00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohsirs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 ani 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to 8-4. New importation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long B'anket Shawls, 
fringed and bound Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Biond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c 
ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, Philadel 
Dealer in American, Geneva dnd Bnglish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


CROQUET SETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 2nd 4 general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILD & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 








101. 11.19. 


FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER. 


Friends’ Bonnets, of every style, made and re- 
‘made by ANNA E, JORY, 
263 West Lombard St. (south side), between 
Green and Penn 8ts., Ba'timore, Md. « 


THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
Tuomas Meeuwan, Editor. 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboricnalturist 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. 
please write for terms. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


Agents will 


BOOEZS 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth... w+ «. Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized ‘by Questions. 
By Ans A. Townsanp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Jang Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ Second. * 40c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagrier 8. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49e. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questione and 
Avawers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janu 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp.. Cloth ...........Price We. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janx Jonnena, 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each................Priee 75i. 
Bssays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BB UO. 64 PPeccccecc.ce.cre cecegeocegeoccoes Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural ‘Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Prive 75c 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the sane of rah by oe Jonson. 
18M0. 71 PPu..cececseeeeeees ecsceecce.s PEO 200, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870. 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


Expenses $200 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
** Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 

Pisrce Hoopes, West Chester, Pa. 

Extwoop Micuengr, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

Kiuis P. Marsnaut, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Levi K. Brows, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Davin Ferris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 

Baxciay Knieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 

JoszPx Sortie, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Dagurxeton Hoorzs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 

Por Circulars address 
JO3EPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
xwz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


The Provident Life and Trust Com: 
pany of Philadelphia 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 

Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 

Position responsfble and remunerat'ne. Persons 

possessing the above qualifications (although not 

experienced in the business) invited to apply in 

= or by letter to the office of the Company, 
0. 111 South Fourth - 93 
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PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of 
insuring and the premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its charter to 
divide every dollar of surplus thus arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely 
mutual. 

The New York Report for 1870 shows that the assets of this Company are in the pro- 
portion of $1.59 to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and 
Massachusetts under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and 
recommended by many of the most prominent scientific and public men if the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it 
has a larger proportion of. Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the 
United States. 

It was organized by’Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance 


- @mong members of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 


n investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality 
of Friends is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, 
taking as a basis for the comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in 
Phil — for seventy years, and the records of the Board of Health of the city for the 
same period. 

te advan in every respect, both as to safely, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., 
are not excelled by any company. 


Extract from “THe FRIEND.” 


“* This Institution is under the management of Friends whose well-known character entitles them te 
entire confidence. The useful and desirable objects of the Institution commend themselves to the notice 
and careful consideration of Friends.”’ 


The Company has also been referred to several times in terms of high commendation 
by the Friends’ Review. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


, DIRECTORS. 
Samuel RB. Shipley, Philadelphia. | Richard Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
Joshua H. Morris, " Henry Haines, " 
Richard Wood, " T. Wistar Brown, " 

Wm. Hacker, "i Wm, 0. Longstreth, “ 


Chas. F, Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 
The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for 
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